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consider as a remnant of superstitious ignorance and credulity, which a philosopher will set down as such, till the contrary is clearly proved, and then it will be classed among the other certain, though unaccountable parts of our nature, like dreams', and—I do not know what.
' In regard to the language, it has the merit of being all his own. Many words of foreign extraction are used, where, I believe, common ones would do as well, especially on familiar occasions. Yet 1 believe he could not express himself so forcibly in any other stile. I am charmed with his researches concerning the Erse language, and the antiquity of their manuscripts. I am quite convinced; and I shall rank Ossian, and his Flngals and Oscars, amongst the Nursery Tales, not the true history of our country, in all time to come.
'Upon the whole, the book cannot displease, for it has no pretensions. The author neither says he is a Geographer, nor an Antiquarian, nor very learned in the History of Scotland, nor a Naturalist, nor a Fossilist'J. The manners of the people, and the face of the country, are all he attempts to describe, or seems to have thought of. Much were it to be wished, that they who have travelled into more remote, and of course, more curious, regions, had all possessed his good sense. Of the state of learning, his observations on Glasgow University3 shew he has formed a very sound judgement. He understands our climate too, and he has accurately observed the changes, however slow and imperceptible to us, which Scotland has undergone, in consequence of the blessings of liberty and internal peace. .1 could have drawn my pen through the story of the old woman at St. Andrews, being the only silly thing in the book''. He has taken the opportunity of ingrafting
seeing things out of sight is local and commonly useless. It is a breach of the common order of things, without any visible reason or perceptible benefit.' Johnson's Works, ix. 106.
1 ' To the confidence of these objections it may be replied . . . that the second sight is only wonderful because it is rare, for, considered in itself, it involves no more difficulty than dreams.' Ib.
" The fossilist of last century is the geologist of this. Neither term is in Johnson's Dictionary, but Johnson in his Journey ( Works, ix. 45) speaks of' Mr. Janes the fossilist.'
3 16. p. 157.
4  Ib. p. 6.   I do not see anything silly in the story.    It is however better told in a letter to Mrs. Thralc.    Piozsi Letters, i. 112.
V.—30                                                                           intochinleck at last spoke out,' God, Doctor ! he gart kings ken that they had a lith in their neck '—he taught kings they had a. joint in their necks. Jamie then set to mediating between his father and the philosopher, and availing himself of the judge's sense of hospitality, which was punctilious, reduced the debate
